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WINTER/1986 


The Chapter completed a record 23 land protection projects in 1985, including two additions to the Cynthia B. Carlson Nature 
Preserve at Chapman's Pond, East Haddam (pictured above). For details on recent acquisitions, see article below and pages 


two to five. 
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CHAPTER SETS RECORD 
FOR LAND PROTECTION 


Land protection activity reached an all-time high for the 
Chapter in 1985. By year’s end, we had completed a total 
of 23 land protection projects, the largest one-year total in 
the Chapter's history. 

Commented Peter Cooper, Chairman of the Chapter's 
Acquisition and Development Committee, “This year's im- 
pressive showing represents the culmination of a lot of hard, 
diligent work on the part of staff and trustees. Several of 
the projects completed have been under negotiation for 
more than a year, and we are delighted to report such 
measured progress in the protection of our state's natural 
heritage.” 

David Warren, Acting Executive Director, thanked the 
membership for their generous response to the annual ap- 
peals, adding, “The continued strong support of our mem- 
bers has allowed us to increase our efforts in identifying 
and negotiating for critical additions to our preserve system.” 

The natural areas saved — calcareous fens and seepage 
swamps, watersheds, islands, wooded terrain, and more — 
are located all across Connecticut. Details on recent pro- 
tection projects and related efforts are reported in the 
following pages. 


The mission of The Nature Conservancy is to find, 
acquire, and manage lands that support outstand- 
ing examples of the species and ecosystems that 
make up our natural world. 
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W. Kent Olson, Immediate Past Executive Director, Connecticut Chapter; 
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TRUSTEES CONTRIBUTE $310,000 
TOWARD CRITICAL 
AREAS PROGRAM 


Chapter Chairman Alexander Gardner has announced 
that the trustees have contributed a total of $310,000 to- 
ward the Connecticut Critical Areas Program, achieving their 
goal to raise among themselves ten percent of the $3.1 mil- 
lion program goal. Said Gardner, “This is a real milestone in 
the continuing success of the Critical Areas Program. We've 
had 100 percent participation from the trustees and thanks 
in large part to their support and leadership, our ambitious 
program goal is now within reach.” 

Acting Director David Warren extended his heartfelt 
thanks to all trustees, adding, “The Chapter is quite fortun- 
ate to have such an excellent Board of Trustees. They all 
give generously of their time, advice, and financial support. 
Without question, the steady, directed growth of the 
Connecticut Chapter results from their active participation 
and strong, unwavering commitment toward the preserva- 
tion of ecological diversity in Connecticut.” 

At this writing, the Chapter is within $275,000 of the total 
goal and expects to finish, as planned, by July 1986. 


BEESLICK POND 
PRESERVE ENLARGED 


The Chapter has received a gift of 28 acres from Martha 
Briscoe of Lakeville. This property will be added to the 
Beestick Pond Preserve, established-by the Conservancy in 
1977. 

Beeslick Pond is a high quality example of a calcareous 
basin fen, a type of calcareous, or alkaline, wetland found 
in northwestern Connecticut. Scientists who have studied 
Beeslick over the years consider it to be one of the most 
ecologically valuable parcels of land in Connecticut. 

Said Chapter Chairman Alex Gardner, “Martha Briscoe has 
made a magnificent gift to the Conservancy and to all 
Connecticut. It is a valuable addition to the Beeslick Pond 
Preserve. Thanks to her generosity and foresight, we can 
now report permanent protection for all Beeslick Pond and 
the surrounding wetlands. Her recent action is testament to 
her lifelong dedication to conservation. Her support takes 
many forms, as an Acorn member of the Chapter, as a 
member of the Beeslick Pond Stewardship Committee, and 
as a former trustee of the Chapter. We are all deeply grate- 
ful for all she continues to do.” 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 
DONATES MORE LAND IN 
NEW JERSEY 


In 1981, Combustion Engineering of Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, gave 180 acres to the Conservancy’s Cape May Migra- 
tory Bird Refuge. Recently, CE donated seven more acres. 
The preserve contains a brackish marsh and a pond used 
by thousands of migratory birds each year. 

We offer our sincere thanks to the corporation for reaf- 
firming its commitment to habitat conservation. 
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Arethusa bulbosa, 
dragon's mouth. 
Endangered in 
Connecticut; 


News from: 
THE CONNECTICUT NATURAL HERITAGE REGISTRY 


A joint project of The Nature Conservancy and 
the Connecticut Department of Environmental Protection 


Registry programs were begun by the Conservancy in 1980 to supplement traditional pres- 
ervation methods — to save more sites needing protection. Through the Registry, owners of 
important but unprotected natural areas voluntarily maintain the significant ecological fea- 
tures on their land. Registry recognizes the importance of the individual commitment to land 
conservation. Nationwide the program has had great success; to date more than 2,000 land- 
owners in 25 states participate. 


Connecticut Registry Program 


The Connecticut Natural Heritage Registry Program, a joint program of the Department of 
Environmental Protection and The Nature Conservancy, registered its first site a year ago. In 
the past twelve months, 30 landowners have registered, protecting nearly 200 acres. All of 
the tracts are on the Chapter’s list of 142 most critical sites. 


Illustrated by 
Alexandra Schultz. 


A TRADELAND STORY 


In September 1984, an attorney contacted The Nature 
Conservancy stating he had a client who owned land in the 
lower Connecticut River Valley. Would the Conservancy be 
interested? The customary procedure is to first acquire a 
map of the property. (Property lines sketched on a topo- 
graphical map will do.) Second, Ken Metzler, Senior Biolo- 
gist of the Natural Resources Center, DEP, and Carolie 
Evans, the Chapter's Director of Land Protection, walked 
the property doing an ecological inventory at the same time. 
The parcel in question contained no rare or endangered 
species, nor could it be considered a critical area. It was a 
gently sloping, wooded ten acres — no wetlands, some 
rocky outcrops — surrounded by houses in a prime resi- 
dential area. The Conservancy's report back to the attorney 
stated that TNC could not accept the parcel as a natural 
area, however if the owner wished to give it to The Nature 
Conservancy, we would use it as a tradeland. The owner 
gets a tax deduction for a wonderful gift to a non-profit or- 
ganization and TNC gets a valuable property, which it can 
sell, using the proceeds for the protection of critical lands. 

The landowner agreed with TNC’s tradeland proposal. An 
appraisal was done and the property was put on the mar- 
ket. In this case, the first person who looked at the property 
made an offer. After suitable negotiations, a sale price of 
$200,000 was reached, and the deal closed December 17, 
1985. A final touch is that the developer plans to sensitively 
site a limited number of houses on the ten acres. 

A magnificent gift from a very generous lady in Texas! 


Without the commitment and concern of individual 
landowners, we stand to lose, year by year, portions of our 
rich natural heritage. The Connecticut Natural Heritage Registry is 
citizen-based conservation — and citizenship is a Connecticut tradition 
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REGISTRY PROGRAM RECEIVES 
$20,000 COX GRANT 


The Jessie B. Cox Memorial Trust has granted $20,000 to 
The Nature Conservancy Connecticut Chapter for its Natu- 
ral Heritage Registry Program, program director Carolie 
Evans has announced. 

The award is part of a $120,000 grant from the Cox Trust 
to be shared by the Conservancy's five New England of- 
fices and its regional headquarters in Boston. The other re- 
cipients are in New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, and Rhode 
Island. 

In its first year, the Natural Heritage Registry, a joint 
Conservancy-Connecticut Department of Environmental 
Protection program, has registered 30 tracts of the 142 crit- 
ical sites identified so far by DEP's Natural Diversity Data 
Base. “All but a few landowners are delighted to learn that 
rare plants are growing on their property and are equally 
pleased to act as proud stewards for their survival,” said 
Evans. “Eventually, sites that harbor endangered animal 
species or represent unique natural communities will also 
be included.” 

First Evans contacts the individual landowner, who 
pledges to protect the critical habitat. The owner agrees to 
notify the Conservancy if the area should be threatened in 
any way or if he decides to sell it, so that the Conservancy 
can arrange alternate protection. The owner is awarded a 
handsome plaque of oak and brass. 

Sixteen states have Conservancy landowner registry pro- 
grams so far. 


THE NATURE 


CONSERVANCY _ 


CHAPTER SECURES 29TH EASEMENT 
ALONG BANTAM RIVER 


Bruce and Jane Schnitzer have donated a conservation 
easement to the Conservancy protecting 9.4 acres along 
the Bantam River in Litchfield. 

Efforts to protect the Bantam River began in 1962 when 
a group of concerned Litchfield residents, led by the late 
Hildegarde Plehn, joined forces with The Nature Conser- 
vancy. Since then, 29 landowners have donated conserva- 
tion easements to the Conservancy protecting three miles 
of important streamside habitat. 

The Schnitzer easement extends 700 feet back from the 
Bantam River and is the first step by the Connecticut Chap- 
ter to enlarge the protected area beyond the 150-foot cor- 
ridor established by the previous easements. Commented 
Acting Director David Warren, “We thank Mr. and Mrs. 
Schnitzer for their generosity and leadership in this impor- 
tant project. Their action not only adds to the protection of 
the Bantam River watershed, but also preserves the natural 
and rural setting for a beautiful and historic part of Litchfield.” 

The Schnitzer home, which now abuts the easement area, 
was built in 1753 by Oliver Wolcott, Sr., an early Governor 
of Connecticut and signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The Wolcott house has been declared by the U.S. 
Department of the Interior to be a national historic landmark 
because of its “exceptional significance ... in commemo- 
rating the history of the United States.” 


MOORE BROOK EASEMENTS 
INCREASED TO 250 ACRES 


In December, the Chapter received gifts of permanent 
conservation easements from Zenus Block and Robert 
Tapscott, both of Salisbury. Together, the two easements 
protect 17 acres of wetlands along Moore Brook. Since 1983, 
the Chapter has secured eight conservation easements 
protecting 250 acres of prime riparian habitat along this im- 
portant natural resource. 

Moore Brook is considered to be one of Connecticut's 
best examples of a calcareous seepage swamp. To date, 
botanists from the Conservancy and the State DEP have 
identified eight plants and one animal known to be rare or 
endangered in Connecticut. The Moore Brook watershed is 
one of the largest aquifers in the upper Housatonic Valley. 

Commented David Warren, “The Chapter is indebted to 
Mr. Block and Mr. Tapscott. Their easements are valuable 
additions to the Conservancy's portfolio of preserved lands. 
We are pleased to have their participation and are grateful 
for their strong support.” 

In 1983, the Chapter initiated an ambitious campaign to 
protect the Moore Brook watershed as part of its three-year 
Connecticut Critical Areas Program. With these recent 
easements in hand, the Conservancy has achieved nearly 
complete protection for more than two miles of Moore Brook, 
starting from the headwaters at Fisher Pond. The Chapter 
has contacted other Moore Brook landowners with the goal 
of securing additional easements in 1986. The Moore Brook 
easements will be monitored by the Salisbury Association, 
one of the state's most successful land trusts. 


Other individuals who have donated conservation ease- 
ments are Colonel Arnold Whitridge, Dr. Mary Alice White, 
the late Herbert Scoville, Mrs. Elizabeth Wingebach, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Rosenfeld, and Mr. and Mrs. Johann 
Brinckmann. 

A conservation easement is an agreement between the 
landowner and a qualified conservation organization — in 
this case, The Nature Conservancy — that establishes 
restrictions governing how land can be used. These restric- 
tions are perpetual and are binding on any and all future 
owners. Typically, easements held by the Conservancy pro- 
hibit development, forestry, and agricultural activities, 
thereby ensuring that the land under easement remains in 
its natural state. Unlike purchase of property, the land- 
owner, in granting a conservation easement, retains title to 
the property, continues to enjoy his land and maintain it in 
a way that is consistent with the terms of the agreement. 
Land protected under conservation easement remains on 
the tax rolls, although it is often assessed at a lower rate. 
Since easements are commonly donated to the Conser- 
vancy, we are able to protect valuable tracts of land without 
the large expense of land acquisition. With the rapidly es- 
calating price of land, particularly in northwest Connecticut, 
conservation easements are becoming an effective and ex- 
pedient protection tool. 


The Chapter has secured donations of conservation easements protect- 
ing a total of 250 acres at Moore Brook, Salisbury, one of the finest re- 
maining examples of calcareous habitat in Connecticut. 

Photo by Alexander S. Gardner 


36 ACRES ADDED 
TO BURNHAM BROOK 


The Trustees are pleased to announce the purchase of 
36 acres at Burnham Brook Preserve, East Haddam. The 
seller was John B. Webber, formerly of Peekskill, New York. 
Said Chairman Alexander Gardner, “We are grateful to Mr. 
Webber. He had at least one other offer but chose to work 
with us instead. We thank him.” 

The Webber addition is the fourth acquired at Burnham 
Brook in 1985. The three others were announced in the fall 
issue of From the Land. The preserve contains one of 
Connecticut's most pristine streams, plus an enormous 
variety of flora and fauna. There are now 449 acres pro- 
tected at Burnham Brook. 
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Lord's Cove Preserve, Lyme, was recently increased by almost eleven 
acres with a generous gift of waterfront land from Richard F. Cooper. This 
Conservancy preserve on the lower Connecticut River is habitat for sev- 
eral rare plant and animal species and natural communities. 

Photo by Beth Lapin. 


COOPER ADDITION TO 
LORD’S COVE 


The Lord’s Cove Preserve in Lyme has recently béen in- 
creased by almost eleven acres through a generous dona- 
tion from Richard F. Cooper. The acreage includes almost 
1,000 feet of frontage along the Connecticut River and is 
contiguous to 59 additional acres already within the Con- 
servancy preserve (thanks to donations between 1975 and 
1981 from Stanley M. Cooper and Richard F. Cooper). This 
brings the total size of the preseve to about 161 acres. 
Lord's Cove Preserve is ecologically significant because of 
the presence of several rare species of plants and animals 
and natural communities. 


33 ACRES DONATED IN RIDGEFIELD 


The Connecticut Chapter recently accepted from John 
N. Eustis of Hudson, Ohio, and Mrs. Alexander C. Dick of 
Ridgefield, a splendid gift of 33 acres of woodland located 
in Ridgefield, Connecticut. The parcel, to be known as the 
John R. Eustis Preserve, in memory of Mrs. Dick and Mr. 
Eustis’ father, has been untouched since the early 1900's. 
It consists of streams, woodlands, granite outcroppings, and 
some higher, highly desirable buildable land with good 
frontage on old Branchville Road. Many varieties of ferns 
and wildflowers can be found in the ridge area. 

It was understood from the outset that the Conservancy 
would transfer the property to the Land Conservancy of 
Ridgefield, Inc., with the appropriate restrictions that the 
land would be protected in perpetuity for “conservation, sci- 
entific, educational, and aesthetic purposes....” We express 
our gratitude to Mrs. Dick and Mr. Eustis for planning for 
the future and doing it carefully and thoughtfully. 

Mr. John Dillman, president of the Land Conservancy of 
Ridgefield, welcomed the addition of this parcel to the hold- 
ings of the trust. 


QUIDDITY ADDITION 


An addition of 0.22 acres to the Quiddity Preserve re- 
cently was donated to the Conservancy by Mrs. and Mrs. 
Robert Schmalz. This brings the preserve, located in 
Bethany, to almost twelve acres. Quiddity is a wooded area 
of open space with mixed hardwoods and a small open field. 
Three grave sites are also located on the preserve. We offer 
a sincere thanks to the Schmaizes. 


CHAPMAN'S POND PRESERVE 
ENLARGED ... AGAIN 


The trustees and staff are pleased to report continued 
progress in the protection of the Cynthia B. Carlson Nature 
Preserve at Chapman's Pond in East Haddam. Two recent 
acquisitions have added 25 acres to this spectacular natu- 
ral area. 

In December, the Chapter purchased 20 acres of up- 
lands which includes valuable frontage along River Road. 
With this acquisition, the Chapter establishes an important 
buffer zone for the wetlands around Chapman's Pond, a 
tidally-regulated, freshwater lake on the Connecticut River 
floodplain. 

As reported in From the Land, Fall 1985, The Nature 
Conservancy has received a grant of $17,000 from the Soil 
Conservation Service (SCS) toward the $85,000 purchase 
price. Commented outgoing Executive Director Ken Olson, 
“SCS has been a partner in the protection of Chapman's 
Pond from the beginning, and we are pleased to continue 
the association. Thanks go to Mort Gelston and to Phil 
Christensen and his extremely able staff for their enduring 
commitment to this project which comes at a time of sharp 
federal cutbacks and uncertainty for their entire agency.” 
SCS contributed $205,000 through the Eastern Connecticut 
Resource Conservation and Development Program, under 
David Wordell, to help establish the original 300-acre pre- 
serve in 1982. Other groups cooperating in this conserva- 
tion project are the Connecticut River Gateway Commission 
and the East Haddam Land Trust. 

Also in December, the Chapter received a gift of 5.4 acres 
from Mr. and Mrs. Peter Paris of Greenwich. The Paris gift 
includes wetlands that front on Chapman's Creek, the 
southern inlet to Chapman's Pond. Said Trustee Rufus Bar- 
ringer of Hadlyme, “The Parises have made a most gener- 
ous and timely gift to the Conservancy. It's a very critical 
addition to the Chapman's Pond preserve and we are 
grateful for their active interest and support.” Barringer noted 
that we are $27,000 short of funds to pay off the acquisition 
debt at Chapman's. 

The Cynthia B. Carlson Nature Preserve at Chapman's 
Pond is among the most significant natural habitats in Con- 
necticut. The preserve provides habitat for a number of 
Connecticut's plant and animal species, including overwin- 
tering populations of the American bald eagle. For more in- 
formation, check Country Walks in Connecticut: A Guide to 
The Nature Conservancy Preserves, $6.95 at bookstores or 
$5.95 for members plus $1.45 for tax and handling through 
Chapter headquarters. 


A LETTER FROM KEN OLSON 


Dear Members, Friends, Colleagues: 


By the time you read this, | will 
have left my position as Executive 
Director of The Nature Conservancy 
Connecticut Chapter to assume the 
chief executive officer's post at 
American Rivers Conservation Coun- 
cil (ARCC), headquartered in Wash- 
ington, D.C. American Rivers is the 
nation's principal river-saving organi- 
zation, with a small-and- dedicated 
board and staff, a growing member- 
ship, and a short but proud history 
as a major institutional force in Amer- 
ican conservation. 

My decision to change jobs after 
five and a half years was made with 
profoundly mixed emotions: deep 
satisfaction in having been part of 
The Nature Conservancy's Connect- 
icut effort, elation at the scope of the 
new challenge, gratitude for the op- 
portunity, and sadness about leav- 
ing the Conservancy and its nuclear 
and extended families. 

Since 1970 | have been intimately 
involved in the natural resource dis- 
ciplines. As a student, university lec- 
turer, and conservation executive, my 
chief worldly satisfactions have come 
from improving my microcosm, that 
is, from helping to make better some 
aspect of the human and non-human 
world over which it has been my 
privilege, and responsibility, to have 
had some small influence. 

To me The Nature Conservancy is 
two things primarily: it is people, and 
it is a vision made concrete. If made 
to confess what is the better thing 
about being a professional conser- 


vationist, | would be hard pressed to 
put one satisfaction above the other. 
How impoverished would be the po- 
sitive social act of preserving and 
caring for the land and its creatures 
if the doing didn't entail working with 
selfless people. 

The Nature Conservancy is singu- 
larly successful because it has de- 
veloped a laser beam focus that 
unites biological goals — the preser- 
vation of things natural — and 
management-by-objectives — a bias 
for concrete achievement. The re- 
sults are measurable: more acres 
preserved each year, more ecologi- 
cal systems sheltered from irrevers- 
ible alteration, more vanishing 
species given a leg up on survival 
over geologic time. 

The Conservancy succeeds not 
because of any one individual but 
because we are a team. The word 
gets worked over but is apt here. 
Obviously the team includes a staff, 
which now numbers more than 500 
nationwide. Most of them work be- 
hind the scenes, their accomplish- 
ments mostly unacknowledged. 
Every Connecticut land project is 
made possible in part by a battery of 
superb professionals in our regional 
office (Boston) and national head- 
quarters (Arlington, VA). 

Here in Middletown, seven full- 
timers toil behind their necessarily 
(and sometimes embarassingly) 
more visible director. Without them— 
secretaries, office manager/editor, 
land trust coordinator, registrar, 
scientist/steward, land-getter/fund- 
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raiser — the Chapter would be ca- 
pable of very little. They have my 
heartfelt thanks for their collective 
patience, their professionalism in 
times of duress, their durable and 
consistently superior work in behalf 
of keeping Connecticut a wilder, 
more beautiful place. 

The team idea also means volun- 
teers. Trustees and other committee 
people give time, wisdom, and 
money toward the notion of protect- 
ing a little biology here and there so 
that someone a few generations 
hence — someone they will never 
know — might have a richer life. | say 
“richer” not in the way the term is 
commonly understood, but in the 
way Henry Thoreau meant when he 
wrote, “Man is rich in proportion to 
the number of things he can afford 
to let alone.” 

Let me offer special thanks to the 
two volunteer chairmen who have, in 
sequence, led the Chapter during 
my tenure, Peter Cooper and Alex 
Gardner. Both are exceptional lead- 
ers, people of judgment and sensi- 
tivity, uncommonly good strategists, 
makers of partnerships. Because of 
Peter and Alex, the trustees and staff 
have joined energies to produce — 
for you — a state conservation pro- 
gram of the highest order. Their work 
has been recognized nationally, each 
having received the Conservancy's 
most prestigious volunteer award, 
the Oak Leaf. 

Team refers as well to the Conser- 
vancy’s commitment to building 
partnerships with the corporate sec- 
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tor. And to our earnest dedication to 
working with and honoring the 
strengths and prerogatives of the 
numerous state and federal agen- 
cies and legislatures, and our sister 
conservation outfits, whose broader 
objectives overlap our own narrower 
ones. 

And it means you, our 8,000 mem- 
bers, most of whom remain faceless 
to the trustees and staff. Whether 


___you contribute at the $10-a-year level, 


or at four-, five-, or six figures, you 
empower us to commit land to a high 
public purpose. Our charter binds us 
to work hard for you, and we take the 
obligation seriously — but not dourly. 
The trustees and staff have fun 
seeing that you get maximum, tan- 
gible return on every dollar you give. 

Thanks to you, the working part- 
nership called The Nature Conser- 
vancy is thriving. Nineteen eighty-five 
saw the completion of 23 separate 
land transactions (the most in our 
Chapter’s thirty-year history), from 
acquisitions of full title and conser- 
vation easements, to our having 
helped the State establish the first 
natural area preserve in more than 13 
years, to our signal work in helping 
Congress create the Connecticut 
Coastal National Wildlife Refuge, first 
on the northeast coast in a decade. 
In addition, our Registry Program, in 
cooperation with the Department of 
Environmental Protection (DEP), has 
negotiated, in its pilot year, voluntary 
protection agreements with 30 Con- 
necticut landowners. The Connecti- 
cut Natural Diversity Data Base, 
another joint undertaking of DEP and 


“The Nature Conservancy is singu- 
larly successful because it has de- 
veloped a laser beam focus that 
unites biological goals — the pres- 
ervation of things natural — and 
management by objectives — a 
bias for concrete achievement. The 
results are measurable: more acres 
preserved each year, more ecologi- 
cal systems sheltered from irrevers- 
ible alteration, more vanishing 
species given a leg up on survival 
over geologic time.” 


the Chapter, has identified 142 more 
sites that need our attention, an 
agenda that will keep us busy for 
years to come. Our book Country 
Walks in Connecticut: A Guide to The 
Nature Conservancy Preserves, by 
Susan Cooley, went into its third 
printing, for a total of 9,000 copies 
since publication in 1982. Our Criti- 
cal Areas Program is now within 
$275,000 of the three-year target of 


Photo by George Bellerose 


let go. 

While several people have been 
kind enough to suggest that | have a 
couple of good years left in Connect- 
icut, | have nonetheless felt it is time 
to “pass on the trust,” a move | be- 
lieve will freshen and strengthen our 
program here, invigorating it with 
new ideas and newer creative ener- 
gies. To me that is the logical exten- 
sion of and the correct closure 


$3.1_million, and we have every in- ____implied_in having honestly accepted. 


tention of capping the goal on 
schedule, by July 1, 1986. 

What a year it's been! Because 
of you! 

Many of the friendships and colle- 
gial relationships that have come with 
my job have taken the form of deep 
personal attachments. It is a feeling 
that encompasses people within and 
outside the Conservancy. For those 
reasons and more, my decision to 
leave, though manifestly positive, has 
been an extraordinarily painful one. 

As a sometime student of conser- 
vation history and a person who has 
spent twelve years in executive po- 
sitions with non-profits, I've too often 
seen the top staff person not relin- 
quish his post when he ought to. The 
tendency of many an executive is to 
linger beyond one's time and thereby 
to contribute unwittingly to the de- 
cline of the organization he so con- 
scientiously helped to build. | believe, 
and have tried to act on the belief, 
that a good boss is one who con- 
sciously works himself out of a job. It 
is best to go when the organization 
is healthy and continuing to improve 
— in short, when it is hardest to 


is 


the trust in the first place. 

The trustees have named David 
Warren the new custodian of that 
trust, with the title of Acting Execu- 
tive Director. Formerly Director of our 
Critical Areas Program, Dave is an 
able manager with a penchant for 
getting the job done. He has been a 
great partner since he joined our staff 
almost three years ago, and | hope 
you will support him as you have me. 

Please accept, one and all, my 
deep appreciation for your support 
over the last half decade, for the trust 
you have shown the rest of the staff 
and me, for your friendship which 
takes so many forms, and for having 
let me be your partner in the joyous 
work of conservation. For my part, | 
would like these thanks to embody 
the idea that although | am depart- 
ing Connecticut to try my hand at 
saving rivers, the nature of my leave- 
taking implies an enormous respect 
for the Conservancy and all of you. 


W. Kent Olson 


CHAIRMAN’S MESSAGE 


Many well-deserved words of admiration and apprecia- 
tion have been expressed to Ken Olson on the occasion of 
his moving on after five outstanding years of accomplish- 
ment as Director of the Connecticut Chapter. | can only add 
a personal note of thanks for his leadership and friendship 
during his tour with us. He has caused the Chairman to look 
good, the trustees to feel confident, and the staff to ex- 
press their considerable talents in a near-optimum fashion; 
and he has given all of us, members of the Chapter, a record 
of land-saving achievements that has thoroughly justified 
our support. 

We all wish Ken well. We'll expect great things of him as 
he moves up the career ladder of a gifted and dedicated 
conservation executive. 

Good people make successful organizations. It’s as sim- 
ple as that. In recent months | have had the happy experi- 
ence of watching all the members of the Connecticut staff 
working together, with high morale and a strong mutual re- 
spect for each other's professionalism. They are succeed- 
ing together in ways that make it difficult to single out any 
specific individual for credit in what is truly a team effort. 
Looking ahead, | am confident that none of this will change. 

It is said that in human organizations “no one is indis- 
pensable.” That's true only if the organization has a steady 
stream of top-quality people coming along at all times. With 
this in mind, it gives me great pleasure to announce that 
David Warren, for the past two years Associate Director and 
Director of the Connecticut Critical Areas Program, has been 
appointed Acting Executive Director, Connecticut Chapter, 
by the trustees with full concurrence of the Conservancy's 
Eastern Regional Office and the National Office in Arlington. 

Dave has participated in virtually every aspect of the 
Chapter’s activities since he joined us. Under his direction, 
the Connecticut Critical Areas Program has been on target 
in meeting its fundraising goals from the start. Dave has 
also personally managed several of our acquisitions and has 
been actively involved in all the others. His decision to ac- 
cept the role of Acting Director assures us of continuity of 
management and an ongoing high level of performance. 

The trustees, working with The Conservancy's regional 
staff, plan to conduct a formal search for a permanent ex- 
ecutive director within the next few months. Dave Warren 
may decide to be a candidate for the job, in which case 
he'll certainly be a strong one. He is presently considering 
several career options. In the meantime | know he'll con- 
tinue to do a fine job for our Chapter and | look forward to 
working with him. 

We are into 1986 with a big backlog of exciting projects. 
The Acquisition and Development Committee has “a little 
list,” which isn't so little any more. The more we look, the 
more we seem to find that’s worthy of preservation in our 
beautiful state. If we continue to have the great support of 
you, our 8,000 members, | think | can truly say, “You ain't 
seen nothin’ yet!” 


Alexander S. Gardner 
Chairman, Board of Trustees 


David Warren, shown here speaking at the farewell dinner for Ken Olson, 
has been appointed Acting Executive Director of the Connecticut Chap- 
ter effective January 1, 1986. Photo by Richard Bergen 


THE FACE OF CONNECTICUT: 
NEW BOOK PUBLISHED BY DEP 


Have you ever puzzled over the shape of Connecticut's 
rolling hills? Are you intrigued by abandoned mills and field- 
stone walls? Does the complexity of Connecticut's geologic 
history leave you holding your head? Michael Bell explains 
these puzzles of our state and unifies them into a fascinat- 
ing story in The Face of Connecticut: People, Geology, and 
the Land. 

With a light, anecdotal style, this book weaves a story 
that (unlike most geologic accounts) won't take a gallon of 
coffee to get through. The book ties the landscape to geo- 
logic history, relating the cities, suburbs, farms, and forests 
of the present day to the primeval movements of conti- 
nents. Extensively illustrated with maps, drawings, land- 
scape photographs (both color and black-and-white), and 
old lithographs, The Face of Connecticut's 228 pages make 
a lasting visual as well as a literary impression. 

The Face of Connecticut is priced at $12.95 per copy, 
plus $2.00 handling charge. Connecticut residents add 7.5 
percent sales tax on the list price. It may be purchased 
through the Natural Resources Center, Publication Sales, 
Room 555, 165 Capital Avenue, Hartford, CT 06106, tele- 
phone: 566-7719. The book is also available in book stores. 


The Face of Connecticut 


Peoplé; Geology, and the Land 


MichaelBell 
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NOONAN NAMED 
TO PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 


President Reagan has appointed former Conservancy 
President Pat Noonan to the President's Commission on the 
American Outdoors. Noonan will chair a task force charged 
with identifying new approaches to meeting America’s out- 
door needs. Tennessee Governor Lamar Alexander is Chair- 
man of the Commission. 

Noonan recently received another honor, when he was 
awarded a MacArthur Fellowship, one of the most presti- 
gious grants given in this country. The MacArthur Founda- 
tion makes the award to outstanding professionals in many 
fields. Included is a five-year tax-deductible stipend that al- 
lows the recipient to pursue, without obligation to the foun- 
dation, many worthwhile projects. 

The Connecticut Chapter staff and trustees join in con- 
gratulating Pat Noonan on his Presidential appointment and 
on the MacArthur Fellow- 
ship. His achievements bring 
him well-deserved credit, and 
the Conservancy is indirectly 
honored by these recogni- 
tions of his work as a 
conservationist. 


Patrick Noonan, President, Conser- 
vation Resources Group, and for- 
mer President of The Nature 
-Gonservaney: : 


PHYLLIS STOCKBURGER BEQUEST 
BENEFITS CHAPTER STEWARDSHIP 


The Connecticut Chapter has received a bequest from 
the Estate of Phyllis Stockburger. This most generous gift 
will be applied toward the permanent stewardship fund to 
be used in the management of the Chapter's 8,000-acre 
statewide preserve system. 

Phyllis Stockburger was a devoted naturalist and conser- 
vationist. In addition to a teaching career in the East Had- 
dam schools and years of service to the Girl Scouts, she 
developed a lifelong interest in the out-of-doors. Gardening 
and birding were her most active pursuits. Her great love 
of birds took her to all parts of the world including England, 
Italy, Switzerland, Kenya, Australia, and New Zealand. She 
became most familiar, however, with birdlife in Connecticut 
and Florida, where she maintained a winter home in Vero 
Beach. In 1977, the Pelican Island Audubon Society ho- 
nored her with its special service award, in recognition of 
her outstanding contributions to the activities and affairs of 
the Society. 

Commented Beth Lapin, the Chapter’s Director of Sci- 
ence and Stewardship, “Phyllis Stockburger was a talented 
and gifted naturalist, and our lives are clearly richer for her 
accomplishments. We are indeed honored that she se- 
lected The Nature Conservancy as a beneficiary of her es- 
tate. We are deeply grateful to her for planning such a 
thoughtful and meaningful legacy.” 


MAY FIELD TRIP TO ROCK SPRING 
WILDLIFE REFUGE 


Please join us on May 17 at 10:00 a.m. at Rock Spring 
Wildlife Refuge in Scotland, Connecticut. Dave Miller, Chair- 
man of the volunteer preserve committee, and Dick 
Goodwin, former Chapter trustee and well-known botanist/ 
ecologist, will lead an easy, three-mile hike through mature 
oak forests, along the clear-flowing Little River, and over an 
open esker. Bring a lunch; the hike will be held rain or shine. 

If you can't make the scheduled trip, Rock Spring is open 
to the public all year. A more detailed description of this 
and 47 other Conservancy preserves in Connecticut is 
available in Susan Cooley's Country Walks in Connecticut 
which can be purchased from the Connecticut Chapter of- 
fice ($7.40 for members includes tax and postage). 


Directions: From Willimantic follow Route 6 east. Turn right 
on Route /4 and continue east through Windham and Scot- 
land. Take Route 97 (Pudding Hill Road) north towards 
Hampton. The preserve is east of Route 97 (right-hand side), 
1.5 miles from the junction with Route /4. We will meet at the 
main entrance here. 
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Reprinted from Country Walks in Connecticut, with the permission of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, publisher (with recent acquisition added). 
Map by Nora Rolston 


Governor William O'Neill (center) was presented a hand-carved statue of 
a peregrine falcon in a ceremony in December. It was given in recognition 
of his participation as Honorary Chairman of the Connecticut Critical Areas 
Program, for his effort and support in announcing the Connecticut Natu- 
ral Diversity Data Base and the Connecticut Natural Areas Registry (both 
joint projects between The Nature Conservancy and the Department of 
Environmental Protection), and for his leadership in the designation of the 
Hammonassett Natural Areas Preserve. Making the presentation are (left 
to right) W. Kent Olson, William D. Blair, Jr., David P. Warren, and Alex- 
ander S. Gardner, all of The Nature Conservancy. 

Photo courtesy of the Governor's office. 


SALE OF ROSOFF TRADELAND 
AIDS SHEFFIELD ISLAND PURCHASE 


The Connecticut Chapter recently received a five-figure 
donation through the sale of an eight-acre tradeland in East 
Haven. The property, donated to the Conservancy in 1983 
by the heirs of Max Rosoff, was specifically targeted for 
resale. After an independent ecological evaluation of the 
parcel determined there were no sensitive ecological fea- 
tures, it was sold. The proceeds have been earmarked for 
Sheffield Island, a 47-acre ecologically significant island off 
of Norwalk. 

Sheffield is one of the four targeted components of the 
Connecticut Coastal National Wildlife Refuge, a preserve of 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS). To this date, two 
of the four — Chimon and Falkner Islands — have become 
part of the refuge. The Conservancy purchased Sheffield in 
August 1985, anticipating that the FWS will buy the island 
once it receives the funds appropriated by Congress in De- 
cember 1985. Until that occurs, the Conservancy is com- 
mitted to privately raising the money to cover the purchase 
of the island. Assuming Sheffield is purchased by the FWS, 
private money raised by the Conservancy will “roll over” to 
be used to protect other land. 

Thanks again to the generosity of the Rosoff family, whose 
foresightedness and creativity transformed a piece of 
surplus real estate into a valuable contribution to The Nature 
Conservancy. 


FLIGHT TIME NEEDED 


Anyone with access to a private airplane who might be 
interested in donating a few hours flying time in East 
Haddam, Sharon, or Lakeville would contribute greatly to 
scientific projects on Nature Conservancy preserves. Please 
contact Beth Lapin, TNC, 55 High Street, Middletown, CT 
06457 (Telephone: 344-0716). Thank you. 
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LAND TRUST SERVICE BUREAU 
LEADERSHIP CHANGES HANDS 


Land Trust Service Bureau (LTSB) Director Julie Lewin left 
The Nature Conservancy December 31, 1985. Carolie Evans, 
the Chapter’s Director of Land Protection and a former 
president of the Guilford Land Conservation Trust, has as- 
sumed the duties of LTSB. Thanks and congratulations to 
Julie for her superb organization of the Third Annual Con- 
vocation of Land Trusts held in October. It was a grand suc- 
cess. And thanks to her also for her enthusiasm, ability, and 
commitment. With Carolie, the Bureau will continue the 
consistent service it has provided Connecticut land trusts 
since its inception in 1980. 

We wish Julie the very best in her new endeavors. 


Eugene Billings 
Chairman, LTSB Advisory Committee 


Ninety Conservancy and state government biologists from the 13 eastern 
states gathered at Mashomack Preserve on Long Island in October to 
explore issues of mutual concern with respect to endangered species 
protection. The conference was especially valuable as a means of 
strengthening the cooperative relationship between the public and pri- 
vate entities. Connecticut was represented by the Natural Diversity Data 
Base staff of the Department of Environmental Protection and by Beth 
Lapin, Director of Science and Stewardship, Connecticut Chapter, The 
Nature Conservancy. 


TNC BALD EAGLE VOLUNTEERS 


Sporting Conservancy ski caps and badges, a group of 
about 20 volunteers is assisting Northeast Utilities and 
Department of Environmental Protection employees at 
Shepaug Dam, Newtown. The area, a major wintering area 
for bald eagles, is open to the public Saturday and Sunday, 
9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. and Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
from 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., from December 15 through 
March 15. 

The staff and Conservancy volunteers provide visitors with 
information about the area and prevent them from disturb- 
ing the eagles. NU has constructed a viewing shelter, lined 
with educational panels from DEP, that provides excellent 
viewing opportunities. These activities were established by 
an action plan signed by Northeast Utilities (represented by 
William Ellis and Donald Wirth), DEP (represented by Dennis 
DiCarli) and the Bald Eagle Study Group (represented by 
Stuart Mitchell). The volunteers received instruction in De- 
cember on eagle-watching from Rita Maroncelli Duclos of 
DEP, Ron Chevalier, of NU, and Beth Lapin of TNC. 
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A hand-carved statue of a peregrine falcon was presented to officers of 
the Dexter Corporation in consideration of its continuing support as a 
Corporate Associate of The Nature Conservancy (TNC). Left to right: W. 
Kent Olson, immediate past Executive Director, Connecticut Chapter, 
TNC; Worth Loomis, President, Dexter; David Coffin, Chairman, Dexter; 
David Warren, Acting Executive Director, Connecticut Chapter, TNC; and 
Alexander Gardner, Chapter Chairman. Mr. Loomis serves on the Con- 
servancy's Connecticut Corporate Advisory Board and Mr. Coffin is a 
member of the Connecticut Critical Areas Program Honorary Committee. 


LAND TRUST CONVOCATION 
DRAWS RECORD CROWD 


More than 170 land trust members, representatives of 
town and state agencies and environmental organizations, 
and other concerned individuals attended the Third Annual 
Convocation of Land Trusts at the Yale Law School, New 
Haven, on October 26. 

The convocation was hosted by the Connecticut Land 
Trust Service Bureau and was sponsored by The Nature 
Conservancy Connecticut Chapter. 

The ambitiously full day offered a span of workshops for 
new trusts to those ready for sophisticated land-saving 
techniques. Workshop topics included How to Acquire Land, 
How to Manage Land, Marketing the Trust, Managing the 
Trust, Charitable Laws for Laypersons, Conservation Ease- 
ments, Creative Development, Farmland Preservation, New 
and Struggling Trusts, and Connecticut Land Trusts and the 
Future. 

Keynote speaker Caroline Pryor, Associate Director of the 
Land Trust Exchange, a national organization which con- 
ducts legal research on land-saving techniques and offers 
technical assistance to land trusts, reported on land trust 
activity and trends around the nation. There are at least 535 
land trusts in the country, she said, which together have 
saved at least 1.7 million acres and have an aggregate 
membership of 315,000. 


HELP SAVE LAND ... 
BUY A YACHT FROM TNC 


Last year the Chapter was given two sail boats. One was 
recently sold, and the proceeds were applied to the Chap- 
ter's permanent stewardship fund. The second, a 36-foot 
Meadowlark, is still available. This wood boat needs some 
work to make her seaworthy and will be sold for the best 
offer received. Call our broker, Jeff Northrup Yacht Sales, 
Bridge Square, Westport, 226-1915, for details. 


CORPORATIONS SUPPORT 
CONNECTICUT CHAPTER 


We would like to thank the businesses that annually are 
helping make possible the continued success of The Nature 
Conservancy in Connecticut. 


CORPORATE ASSOCIATES ($1,000 or more annually) 
Aetna Life and Casualty Company 
AMAX Foundation 
American Maize-Products Company 
Barnes Group Foundation 
Bolt Technology Corporation 
Champion International 
Dexter Corporation 
Garden Homes Management Corporation 
General Electric Company 
General Telephone and Electronics Corporation 
Northeast Utilities 
Olin Corporation Charitable Trust 
Remington Arms, Inc. 
Scovill Foundation, Inc. 
The Stanley Works 
Union Carbide 
The York Hill Trap Rock Quarry Company, Inc. 


CORPORATE SPONSORS ($500 or more annually) 
Middlesex Mutual Assurance Company 


Our gratitude also goes to the following corporations 
which have been generous contributors to the Connecticut 
Critical Areas Program. 


Bankers Trust Company 
Bolt Technology Corporation 
Celanese Corporation® 
Equator Bank 

Exxon Corporation 

Fairfield Roofing Contractors 
Garden Homes Fund 
General Electric Foundation 
GTE Foundation 

Gulf and Western Foundation 
Howe Furniture 

Insilco 

KMI Continental Group, Inc. 
Suzio Concrete Company 


A peregrine falcon statue was presented to Donald W. Davis (far left), 
Chairman of The Stanley Works, for his company's Corporate Associate 
membership. Making the presentation were (left to right) William D. Blair, 
Jr., President, TNC; W. Kent Olson; and Alexander S. Gardner. Mr. Davis 
is also Chairman of the Connecticut Corporate Advisory Board. 

Photos by Bill Hill 


CHAPTER’S NEW ACORNS — 1985 


A member becomes an Acorn by donating $100 or more 
annually to Chapter operations. Our thanks go to the follow- 


ing who joined as Acorns in 1985. 


Ms. Mary M. Ackerly 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Aibel 

Mr. Thomas H. G. Aitken 

Ms. Sally H. Aubrey 

Mr. Kenneth S. Barber 

Mr. Austin D. Barney, II 

Ms. Doris S. Barton 

Mrs. John Barton 

Ms. Esther R. Bascom 

Mr. and Mrs. James Bechtel 

Mr. Bruce S. Beck 

Mr. Motier Becque 

Mr. George Bent, II 

Mr. W. Bidwell 

Mr. and Mrs. Chester Billings, Jr 

Mr. and Mrs. Rhodes Blish 

Ms. Sandra Boynton 

Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Brown, Jr 

Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Bullard 

Mr. Harry Burn 

Ms. Annemarie Bushka and 
Mr. Marcus G. Organschi 

Mrs. Allison G. Caesar 

Mr. Ronald B. Campbell, Jr 

Mr. Paul L. Chester 

Ms. Alison M. Clark 

Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of NY 

Mr. William F. Collins 

Dr. and Mrs. Edward W. Coss 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. Curran 

Mrs. Howard Cutler 

Mr. Robert B. Daly 

Mr. James W. Davidson 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert H. Davis, II 

Mr. Leslie L. Dawson 

Ms. Renee DeSalvatore 

Ms. Anne-Marie DuBarolet 

Mr. and Mrs. David Dibner 

Ms. Bertha Dimock 

LU Col. & Mrs. A. J. Diorio 

Mr. Frank E. Eastman 

Miss Mary Wells Edwards 

Mr. and Mrs, Albert J. Elias 

Miss Adelaide T. Emory, Il 

Ms. Barbara Ettinger 

Mr. Norman Farquhar 

Mrs, J. L. Faust 

Dr. Frederick Feibel 

Mrs. Sally M. Ferguson 

Mr. John H. Filer 

Mrs. Eliza Frazer-Tomlin 

Mr. Steve Fuller 

Dr, and Mrs. Charles W. Gardner, Jr 

Mr. Wayne Glaser 

Mr. Russell S. Gold, Jr 

Mr. John R. Graham 

Mr. Samuel A. Green 

Green Fingers Garden Club 

Mrs. Matthew Griswold 

Or. and Mrs. Stanley Gross 

Ms. Martha Lee Guidotti 

Mr. Edmund W. Hafner 

Mr. George Hamilton, Jr. 

Mr, and Mrs, Henry Harder 

Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Harris 

Mr. Willard D. Hartman 

Mrs. Beatrice H. Hessel 

Ms. Jennifer G. Hillhouse 

Mr. G. Warfield Hobbs, IV 

Mr. William Holmes 

Hortulus Garden Club 

Mr. Edward Jerczenia 

Mr. Peter T. Joseph 

Mrs. Nancy J. Joyce 

Mrs. R. Jackson Jupp 

Mr. G. S. Kimmel 

Mrs, Mary Knollenberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Archa O. Knowlton 


Ms. Carolyn Koffler 

Mrs. Marion Perkins Kohn 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Koopman 
Mr. and Mrs. Weldon Kruger 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert G. Lanier 
Mr. and Mrs. David Lapham 

Dr. Gerald Laubach 

Mr. Robinson Leech, Sr 

Mr. Lew Lunden 

Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Lunding 
Mr. Henry J. Mali 

Mr. J. J. Maclsaac 

Ms. Jane W. MacDonald 

Mr. Walter E. MacDonald 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce McGhie 
Mrs. George F. McKendry 
Meek Foundation 

Mr. and Mrs. L. Thomas Melly 
Mr. Richard C. Miller 

Mrs. Dorothy O. Mills 

Mrs. Maurice T. Moore 

Billie Moraveck 

Ms. Mary E. Morgan 

Mr. Robert Morin 

Ms. Alice B. Moss 

Mr. Charles A. Muessel 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Myers 
Mr. Herbert L. Nichols 

Mr. Timothy P. O'Donoghue 
Old Lyme Conservation Trust, Inc. 
Mr. W. Kent Olson 

Mr. and Mrs. Elliot Packman 
Mr. John J. Papp 

Ms, Judy Pattullo 

Mr. Edward Peckerman, Jr 

Mr. W. C. Brian Peoples 

Miss Agnes Peters 

Mr. August Philips 

Mr. A. F. Pierce, Jr 

Ms. Katharine C. Pierce 

Mrs. Constance Pike 

Mrs. F. J. Platt, Jr 

Mr. Randolph E. Richardson 
Mr. James N. Roberts 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Rogers 
Mrs. F. D. Rogers 

Mr. and Mrs. John S. Roome 
Mr. Dan Rothenberg 

Mr. Douglas Sacks 

Mr. Robert Schneider 

Mr. Robert H. Schutz 
Saugatuck Valley Audubon Society 
Mrs. C. F. Saunders 

Mr. and Mrs. Oswald P. Scheller 
Ms. Susan Schumann 

Mrs. Harold T. Seeley 

Mr. Jonathan E. Seymour 

Mrs. Patricia Sheppard 

Mr. and Mrs. John Sias 

Mr. Andrew Sigler 

Mr. and Mrs. Lelan F. Sillin, Jr. 
Mr. Beryl E. Smith 

Mr. Douglas Smith 

Mr. Thomas Smith 

Mr. Marvin H. Stocking 
Suffield Land Conservancy 

Mr. and Mrs. Earle Sullivan 

Dr. Warren Thau 

Mr. Robert VanHouten 

Mr. Robert F. McKendry 

Mr. William W. Walcott 

Miss Helen Waterman 

Mr. and Mrs. D. Weatherstone 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Wenig 
Ms. Elsie T. Wheeler 

Dr. Mary Alice White 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wilding-White 
Mr. and Mrs. Lucius Wilmerding, Ill 
Mrs. M. H. Wimsatt 


We have made every effort to make the above list accu- 
rate, but if there are errors or omissions, we would welcome 
hearing from you. Our gratitude also goes to the many 
Acorns who renewed their support in 1985. Connecticut 
Acorns now number 503. 
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NON-GAME FOCUS OF WILDLIFE 
COMMITTEE STUDY 


The Connecticut Wildlife Conservation Committee 
(CWCC), under the leadership of Dr. Stephen R. Kellert, 
President of Connecticut Audubon Society, has concluded 
its study on the status of Connecticut's wildlife. The Com- 
mittee’s report, which is ready for legislative action, calls for 
a comprehensive approach to the management of the 
state's wildlife and emphasizes the need for resource in- 
ventory, habitat management, wildlife education, and wild- 
life recreation. Inventories would be done in cooperation with 
the Connecticut Natural Diversity Data Base, a Conservancy- 
Connecticut DEP program that collects information on the 
location and condition of rare and endangered species. 

The CWCC will be asking legislators to take a broad look 
at Connecticut's wildlife program with a special emphasis 
on non-game species, and to provide reliable, ongoing 
sources of income to implement the committee's recom- 
mendations. The Nature Conservancy served on the CWCC 
and endorses the proposed legislation as an important 
component of Connecticut's overall conservation program. 


Volunteers from the East Haddam Land Trust and The Nature Conser- 
vancy this fall worked on an old trail at Chapman's Pond preserve to 
redirect water runoff and prevent erosion. 


CHAPMAN'S TRAIL REROUTED 


Cooperative efforts of The Nature Conservancy, Appala- 
chian Mountain Club, and the East Haddam Land Trust have 
resulted in relocation of a portion of trail at the Cynthia B. 
Carlson Preserve at Chapman's Pond. During 1984 and 1985 
annual site inspections, Soil Conservation Service (SCS) 
District Conservationist Pat Scanlon noted that a section of 
trail was eroding. Because of interest in protecting the 
watershed, she recommended that the trail be relocated. 

Rufus Barringer, TNC Trustee, and Steve Gephard, 
Chapman's Pond Preserve Committee member, organized 
a work party with Art Merrow and other members of the 
East Haddam Land Trust. Under the direction of Peter 
Jensen, AMC, this group of dedicated volunteers learned 
various techniques for making trails and diverting water from 
the eroded trail. (The new section of the trail has been 
marked and is ready for use.) Inspections in late spring will 
ascertain the success in halting soil deposits into the 
Chapman's Pond watershed. 

The work party was another example of the cooperation 
between The Nature Conservancy and the land trusts 
throughout the state. 


